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THE 


FIRST APFEARANCE. 

The followmg neat Tale, presents at least a 
true picture of the disappointments which the 
young almost invariably meet with, when they 
beeome acquainted with the world :— 





REPOSITORY. 


Caroline had searcely seen the sixteenth blos- 
soming of the May flower, when, for the first 
lime, she was invited to attend a ball in a neigh- 
boring village. The world was new to her— 
she knew little of the amusements of gay socie- 
ty, exeept what she had now and then gathered 
from hooks, and still less of dancing, except 
what she had seen and practised in the presence 
of her instructor. But her lively imagination 
and buoyant spirits did not fail to represent to 
her the allurements of society in fascinating co- 
lors. * 

Her books, needle, and palette, were laid aside 
for this all-important occasion. Her dress was 
of no concern to her. It was thrown on wildly 
and carelessly, but her well turned figure could 
not be concealed, and her manner of dress to a 
critical mind, would appear like an affected neg- 
ligent show of her fine person. She threw back 
her. black glossy curls, and secured them by a 
single clasp, not with a view to display hercom- 
manding forehead and sparkling black eyes, 
but that their profusion might be no obstacle to 
her seeing others. Wild, free, and volatile, she 
was conveyed to the place appointed, hardly 
conscious of her own existence, so lost was she 
in the anticipation of the new and untried scenes 
she was about to witness. The party assem- 
bled. Here was drawn the curtain which was 
to present the first scene of the first actin the 
great drama of life. 


The first hour was spent in giving and receiv- 


ing friendly salutations. She sat in mute but 
not unmoved delight, a witness to this fairy land 
of beauteous smiles and joyous congratulations. 
But when the company gathered in circles for 
the dance, and the “twangin’ string gaed thro’ 
the merry hall,” she was a stranger to every 
feeling but transport. “She still sat upon her 
seat, but roused by the fascination of every thing 
around her, her wild black eye beamed out the 
expression of her sul within. Every fibre of 
herdrame seemed alive to ecstacy. and when it 
was her turn to take the floor, she bounded like 
_& young deer to her place, not suspecting she 
“was seen or noticed, so absorbed was she in the 
“#apturous spectacle before her. 
She danced, as we might expect one to dance 
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with her elastic spirits, animated by the allure 
ments of novelty and music. 

The ydung men admired the undisguised airi- 
ness of her manner and spirits, vied with each 
other for her hand, and summoned their pretty 
speeches to fill her ears. But Caroline knew no 
preference, and attributed their attentions to ac- 
cident, and considered their fine speeches as 
the common stock of society, retailed alike by 
every individual according as chance furnished 
an oceasion. She did not escape the notice of 
her own sex. ‘Those to whom society was more 
familiar, eyer jealous of a rising star, and envi- 
ous of the caresses bestowed on her, began un- 
der the guise of smiles to beg an introduction.— 
Oh! degenerate buman nature, entirely ignorant 
of the ungenerous passions of mankind, herself 
unspotted purity, = thought the world was as 
it appeared; that every smile was the emana- 
tion of a heart unbittered as hier own: that these 
advances to her acquaintance were the forms of 
initiation into that society with which she was 
as yet so much énchanted. 

Poor girl! How little did she dream that those 
smiles were veils which envy and malice had 
raised to hide theiz own horrid features! How 
little did she dream that those voluntary courte- 
sies on the part of her own sex, were mere sub 
terfuges to expose to ridicule her unguarded vo 
latility !=4But such was the truth. They played 
off on her unsuspecting mind till they were sa- 
tisfied. She went home delivhted. Weeks and 
weeks were spent in reviewing théevents of 
that happy night, and enjoying in rapturous an- 
ticipation other similar pastimes. 

But it is not the lot of human beings long to en 
joy an unruffled calm of delight. Caroline was 
by no means an exception. The current of her 
happy thoughts was disturbed by the unexpect 
ed communication of a kind friend: 





It was this—Reports were in circulation that 
when at theball, Caroline was rude in her | 
manners, ‘ volatile” ‘too much pleased with at 
tentions,’ ‘thought teo much of herself, < did 
not behave as a young Miss ought to behave,’ | 
&e. Unmindful that she had excited any no 
tice, and scarcely conscious that she herself had | 
played a part in the assembly, she was thunder 
struck ! Not as yet suspecting that any thing 
but her own conduct could cive rise to these re 
ports, she at once believed that all was true.— 
She tried to review the evenis of the night, but 
herrecollection was limited to what she saw, for 
she thought herself as vet but little other than a 
spectator—The only result of the retrospect 
was, that she was pleased, and as she could not 
recollect how she demeaned herself, there was a 
possibility that her conduct might be exception 
able. Her sensibility (which was not an obscure 
trait in her charaster,) was now roused to its | 
highest pitch. 


She had not long been engaged in repenting | 
of her thoughitlessness, and making resolutions 
to observe a more rigid course of conduct, when 
she was informed by another that the reports she 
so deeply lamented were scandalous aspersions 
thrown out by those who were under apprehen 
sions of being supplanted by her. This single 
suggestion was enough to point out to-her saga 
cious mind the nature of every malice, and eve- 
ry species of detraction which human beings | 
make use of to bring others on a level with them 


selves, and to extinguish every light which would 


make their own obscurity more visible. 
‘ i . ; ® * 

Caroline is yet young—but the short time she 
has mingled with society, has taught her, that 
we enter it with hi pes and feemmgs Which a 
more extensive intercourse 1s sure to diseppol 
that all the bitterness and rancow 
ten obtrude themsclves : ng equals in society, 
are not the criginal ingredients of cur nature 
but taught by the commerce of the world— hy 
that desire of being the object of preferment 
when we once begin to consider ecurselves as 
units in society. 

Her high he pes have indeed been disappoir t 
ed, but she is too magnanimous to denounce th. 
world in disgust. Not uneonscious that her 
tractions are less than when her native volatili 
ty was unrepressed, she still enjoys her asso 
ciates. But she is not without the conviétion 
that the pleasures of social intercourse are much 
blighted by the stifled rules of econduct to which 
the envy of some and the censures of others 
confine us—and when she sees a beautiful young 
female entering society, assailed by the same 
shafis that had been aimed at her, she utters no 
murmur of reprobation but the sigh 
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| 
Such is 


life.” 
ES 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
DAVILLA. 
my 


The last rays of the setting sun were tinging 


nature with a glowing red, the contented farmer 
was returning from his daily labors to his peae 

ful home ; where, surrounded by his happy fa 
mily, his ‘breast swells with emotions of grati 
tude to the Almighty, for the genuine pleasures 
and comforts bestowed upon him.—Davilla was 
pursuing his way through a lane which led t 

the house of the interesting Eliz@ Manford. 


whos parents wet wealthy, and had retired to 
the country for the bewefit ‘of Eliza, who was 
their only child, and for a few years pest had 
been afflicted with the con umpti n ihe 
which once bloomed upon her cheek Was fadin: 
fast! her beautiful form was wasting away 
Her parents watched with fearful anxie tv the 
@émaciated figure of their dear daughter; hei 
sweet dispesition had endeafed her to all those 
Davilla 


lovely invalid : his 
! 





who kine Ww her. 
where lay the 


entered the mansion 


with indescribable emotions, for he loved, si 

| cerely loved the amiable Fliza. ‘Their attach 
ment was mutual: Davilla possessed a mind: 
turally noble, and polished by a liberal edu 
tion, his manners and address were such, t 
they soon won EFliza’s tender heart. They would 
walk out in the cool of the evening. and 
within some beauteous bower, and there pou 
forth their vows. Their souls were filled with 
the purest love, her dark eyes \ turned t 


wards heaven with an expression that filled Da 


villa with awe and adoration. She declarcd ! 
love : happy, happy, were the days and ev: 
ings that were spent in each other's ¢ ap 
their hearts Were entwined as if in one The 
spot t! ey fre quente d was considered by 1 
Paradise; but alas! how short their duration 
She. who but a short time eld 1 
Davilla’s call, is now strugeti y with the pang 
of death 

He slowly entered her apariment: she was in 
a sweet slumber, the setting sun shone) \ 
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pale wan features: her parents were weeping at 
the awful change of their child. A deep sigh 
from her mother awoke Eliza. She gently un- 
closed her eyes, and perceiving Davilla, a faint 
smile played upon her heavenly face; her lan- 
guid eyes were turned on him, he advanced, she 
held out her hand,he gently grasped it, and im- 
printing a kiss upon it, gazed wpon her with an 
agonizing look. “ Eliza, my love,” burst from 
his trembling lips, but he could say no more.— 
The big tear started from his eyes, he sunk into 
a chair overwhelmed with grief. “ My dear pa- 
rents,” said E.liza, ina faint voice, “ dry up those 
tears, | pray do not weep for me; I bow with 
resignation to the will of God: mother, mourn 
not, thy grief gives me more pain than all sick- 
ness can produce. Her mother, leaning over 
her child, could scarcely speak. “Heavens! 
what a sight,” (intellectually ex¢laimed Davilla.) 
* Thou shalt not leave me, my. child,” uttered 
the mother, “Oh! God of Mercies, spare my 
child, tha® she may be the comfort of my declin- 
ing years.” Her arms dropped from the neck 
of her dying child; she fell backwards; Davilla 
caught her in his arms and bore her into an ad- 
joining apartment, where she lay almost sense- 
less. He returned to the bed-side of Eliza ;— 
there were none in the room but him. An aw- 





ful silence prevailed around. “ Davilla,” utter- 
ed Eliza, ‘* fam about to be summoned before 
the tribunal of a just and holv God, to whom the 
secrets of all hearts must be laid open; I must 
leave all behind, all that I hold dear, thee too, 
Davilla, but I must obey the summons. I[ am 
happy; where are my parents, oh, my beloved 
Davilla?” As these words slowly uttered from 
her lips, she gave a deep drawn sigh, and her 
sainted spirit winged its flight to the regions of 
endless bliss. The lover gazed upon her, a 
lock of her dark hair had fallen upon her white 
forehead; he was rivetted to the spot ; his heart 
swelled; he clasped her hand, but it was cold. 
He was still in hopes to hear her bréathe, but 
she was stretched in the sleep of death— 
-«« Heavens,” vociferated the disconsolate Davil- 
la, “ Oh! God, let me follow my beloved Eliza.” 
Tier father heard his wild exclamation, and 
went into the room. “Thy daughter,” said 
Davilla after recoveringyhimself, ‘is’ gone, her 
spirit is fled, and is entered the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and left her numerous friends to mourn 
her departure; but grieve not, ‘twas God’s 
command, she is happy, eternally happy.”— 
** Davilla,” replied Mr. Manford, “ T am resigns 
ed to my severe loss; a loss that can never be 
repaired in this world; my daughter loved thee 
dearly; thy attachment was doubtless as sin- 
cere, and a lover’s grief may be as sincere as a 
parent’s, but while [have thee to sympathize 
with me, I thank God for sparing the man of 
my daughter’s love and choice.” 

How Mrs. Manford bore this privation would 
he presumption in me to attempt to describe.— 
The next day was fixed for the funeral. Da- 
villa, the evening previous wandered to that 
venerated bower which Eliza used to frequent. 
«« Where ?” exclaimed he, “is Eliza now; she 
used to talk, but she answers not! She looks 
from heaven upon us; methinks I hear her say- 
ing,  Davilla, I love thee,” but alas! I never 
more shall hear that voice upon earth; de- 
scended to the grave, thy beauteous form must 
be lain within the narrow tomb.” Thus spoke 
Davilla. All around bore the appearance of a 
wilderness; it had lost its charms, and with a 
bursting heart, he pensively bent his way to- 
wards the house. 


The morning broke forth in all its beauty ; 





the birds sang sweetly in the forest, and the 


glittering duc spangled the meadows o’er The 
sun rose in all its splendor; the delightful flow- 
ers spread their fragrance around. But for 
Davilla they had no charms; he listened not to 
the birds, he saw not the sparkling dogs ©, 
nor smelled the odors of the scented flowers ; his 
thoughts were beside the lifeless Eliza. The 
tolling chureh-bell struck like arrows to his 
heart! ‘The hour arrived, Fliza was carried to 
the grave! the sighs of her mother filled every 
heart with pity; her father’s looks indicated 
more than pen can describe! Davilla gazed 
upon the coffin that contained all that his heart 
held dear. The tears coursed one another 
down his cheek; she was let down into the 
grave. The dirt fell upon the coffin, with a hol- 
low sound that sieved the very soul of the au- 
ditors. Mrs. Munford gave a shriek, and was 
borne off the ground by her husband and con- 
veyed home. Davilla remained and saw the 
grave filled up, then mournfully bent his steps 
to Eliza’s late dwelling. He oft would visit the 
spot where virtue silently reposed, and sit upon 
the tall rank weeds that overspread her grave, 
and water them with his flowing tears. His 
form wasted away, he cared not for the plea- 
sures of this transient life, as he sat upon her 
tomb, and there meditated upon former days — 
His heart failed, his fleeting breath grew ie 


, er, he kissed the hallowed spot, and expired.-—— 
He was interred within the same grave, and the 
| same stone that marks Eliza’s grave, points 


where the faithful Davilla sleeps. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
THE EMPRESS MATILDA, 
Mother of Kang Henry U. and daughter of Henry I. 








Martitpa was the greatest lady that Europe had 
ever seen : Empress of Germany by her first mar- 
riage ; Countess of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, 
by her second; and, by the will of her father con- 
firming her claim from hereditary right, Duchess 
of Normandy and Queen of England. Yet she was 
more truly great in the latter part of her life, when 
she acted only as a subject under the reign of her 
son, than at the time when she beheld King Stepben 
her prisoner, and England at her feet. The vio- 
lence of her temper, and pride inflamed by success, 
had then dishonored her character, and made her 
appear to her friends, as well as to her enemies, un- 
worthy of the dominion to which she was exalted : 
but from the instructions of adversity, age, and re- 
flection, she learned the virtues she most wanted, 
moderation and mildness. These, joined to the 
elevation and vigour of her mind, wherein she had 
always surpassed her sex, enabled her to become a 
most useful counsellor and minister to her son, in 
the affairs of his government, which for some time 
past had been her sole ambition. 


There is not, in all history, another example of a 
woman who had possessed such high dignities, and 
encountered such perils for the sake of maintaining 
her power, being afterwards content to give it up, 
and, without forsaking the world, to live quietly in 
it; neither mixing in cabals against the state, nor 
aspiring to rule beyond that limited province which 
was particularly assigned to her administration !— 
Such conduct was meritorious in the highest de- 
gree, and more than atoned for all the errors of her 
former behaviour.—{ Lord Littleten. 





VARIETY. 


ENGLISH LADIES, 

Mr. Carter, in one of his late letters from 
London, speaks of the English females in the 
following terms: 

«We met lady Salsbury in her coach, with 
two postilions, and a brace ‘of out-riders, all in 
livery. She is said to be a second Diana Ver- 
non in horsemanship, riding full speed and leap- 
ing the most formidable barriers at the stag 
hunts, in which she is peculiarly fond of partici- 
pating. The English ladies generally ride on 
horseback with boldness, dexterity, and grace- 
fulness. Their beaver hats exactly resembling 
those of the other sex ; their high collars and 
black cravats, tied before in the style of a fa- 
shionable gentleman, with the appendage of a 
long whip, give them somewhat of a masculine 
appearance. One of the causes, however, of ro- 
sy cheeks and healthy complexions may be found 
in these equestrian exercises, and in the habit 
of walking much more than is common in our 
country.” 











THE HOUSE OF A WEDDED PAIR. 

“There is a place on the earth where pure 
joys are unknown—from which politeness is 
banished, and has given place to selfishness, 
contradiction and half-veiled insults”—from 
which the attention is diverted thro’ associa- 
tions that are prejudicial to fidelity and the 
tendérest affections—% where remorse and in- 
quiet, like furies that are never weary of as- 
sailing, torment the inhabitants. This place 
is the house of a wedded pair who have no mu. 
tual love, noreven esteem ‘There is a place 
on the earth to which vice has no entrance— 
where the gloomy passions have no empire— 
where pleasure and innocence live constantly 
together—where cares and labors are delightful 
—where every pain is forgotton in reciproca! 
tenderness—where there is an equal enjoyment 
of the past, the present, and the future. It is 
the house, too, of a wedded pair, but of a pair 
who, in wedlock, are lovers still.” 





DIVERSITY OF TASTE. 

One man marries a woman because she looks 
well when she dances—she never dances after- 
wards. Another man marries because the lady 
has a handsome foot and anele, which, after 
marriage, he never takes the trouble to admire. 
A third marries for love, which soon wanes.— 
A fourth marries for money, and finds that his 
wife does not choose to die, to complete his sa- 
tisfaction. And a fifth, being old in wisdom as 
in years, marries a young woman, who soon be- 
comes a suitable match for him, by growing old 
with grief. Thousands do wrong because 
others have done the same before them, upon 
the grand principles that many sLacks make a 
wuHitE. Many embrace opinions different from 
those commonly received in order to show that 
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they have a mind able to think for itself, and 
superior to what they call voLGaR PREJUDICEs, 
without considering whether ERRONEOUS PREJU- 
pices are better than those they have abandon- 
ed. All grumble at the unsubstantial nature of 
worldly enjoyments, and yet many purchase 
them at the expente of their souls. Hypocrites 
have strange taste, neither to enjoy this life nor 
the next. Many write for religion, speak for it, 
qfrrel for it, fight for it, die for it, but few live 
for it. It is not uncommonly remarked that such 
a one is “ religious,” by way of reproach, and 
that too by a Christian, at a tea party of Chris- 
tians. Millions of people are most anxious 
about what they least require, and, after teas- 
ing themselves and others for many a weary 
day, they die—leave their cash to those who 
have no need of it—and are, for the first time, 
eulogised, when the praise of man can avai 


them nothing. 
J [Edinburg Observer. 





THE HONOR OF IRELAND, 
Or the excellence of its Ancient Police. 

Under the Government of O’Brien, one of the old 
Irish kings, such a spirit of justice, virtue and equity, 
prevailed among the people, that a person who car- 
ried valuablesproperty about him, and even a de- 
fenceless female, might traverse the realm without 
fear of injury or molestation. ‘* A young lady, (says 
Dr. Warner, ) adorned with jewels and a costly dress, 
undertook a journey alone, from-one end of the 
kingdom to another, with only a wand in her hand, 
at the top of which was a ring of exceeding great 
value ; and such an impression had the laws and go- 
vernment of this monarch made on the minds of all 
the people, that no attempt was made upon her ho- 
nor, nor was she robbed of her clothes or jewels.” 

The incident is thus versified in Moore’s Melo- 
dies, and it has furnished a pleasing subject for the 
exercise of the talents of two most ingenious artists. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 


But, oh! her beauty was far beyond 
‘The sparkling gems and snow-white wand. 


Lady ! dost thou not fear to stray 

So lonely and lovely, through this bleak way ? 
Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold 

As not to be tempted by woman or gold ? 


Sir Knight! I feel not the least alarm ; 

No son of Erin will offer me harm : 

For, though they love women and golden store, 
Sir Knight, they love honor and virtue more. 


On she went, and her maiden smile 

In safety lighted her round the Green Isle ; 
And bless’d for ever is she who relied 
Upon Erin’s honor and Erin’s pride. 


Among the many mistakes into which foreigners 
have been betrayed when learning the English lan- 
guage, the following, which recently occurred, is 
not the least whimsical. A young German wishing 
to acquire elegance, as well as correctness of phrase, 
and not liking the meaning of the term ‘‘put out 
the candle,” used the word extinguish. A few 
days afterwards a dog annoyed the young foreigner, 
when, turning to his servant, he ordered him “to 


ektinguish dat dog.” 





REMARKS ON BEAUTY AND DRESS. 
Beauty has been with very pleasing similitude 
called ‘a flower that fades and dies almost in the 
very moment of its maturity ;’ but there is a kind 
of beauty which escapes the general mortality, and 
lives to old age, a beauty that is not in the features, 
but that shines through them. It is not merely cor- 
poreal, or the object of mere sense, and is not easily 
discovered, except by persons of true taste and sen- 
timent. There are strokes of sensibility and touches 
of delicacy, which, like the master-traits in a fine 
picture, are not to be discerned by vulgar eyes, 
that only are captivated with vivid colours and gau- 
dy decorations. These are emanations of the mind 
which, like the vital spark of celestial fire, animate 
the form of beauty with a living soul. Without this, 
the most perfect symmetry in the bloom of youth 
only reminds us of a “ kneaded clod ;” and with 
this, the features, that Time itself has defaced, have 
a spirit, a sensibility, and a charm, which those on- 
ly do not admire who want faculties to perceive. 


By dress, beauty is adorned, and a want of that 
attraction is rendered less unpleasing. The rules 
of dress have been, not inaptly, compared to those 
of composition. It must be properly adapted to 
the person, as in writing the style must be suited 
to the subject. A woman of quality should not ap. 
pear in doggrel, nor a farmer’s wife in heroics. The 
dress of a handsome female should be epic; modest, 
noble, and free from tinsel and all the luxuriances 
of fancy# To the pretty woman greater license 
may be allowed; she may dress up to the flights 
and fancies of the sonnet and the madrigal. One 
whose personal charms reach no higher than gen- 
teel, should be epigrammatic in her dress,—neat, 
clever and unadorned ; the whole merit and attrac- 
tion lying in the sting. But the ugly woman should 
by all means restrict her dress to plain humble prose; 
any attempt beyond that is mock heroic, and can on- 
ly excite ridicule. 





Bach, or the-musical disappointment.+An En- 
glishman came to Hamburgh, where the great mu- 
sician Bach resided, which he was deliglited to hear, 
and wished for nothing more than a personal intro- 
duction in order to make an acquaintance with so 
famous a professor, and assist at his concerts. He 
was accordingly presented to Mr. Bach by a com- 
mon friend. Mr. Bach was ready to gratify the En- 
glishman’s wish to bear him play, and as soon as he 
came, sat down to the harpsichord, and played so 
finely as to think himself that he had outdone bis 
own outdoings; in the midst of one of the most beau- 
tiful passages, where he was straining every finger 
to excel, the Englishman suddenly desired him 
to stop. Bach, utterly astonished, held his hand, 
when John Bull frankly asked how many strings 
there was to his instrument? Bach said he could 
not tell: But [ can, replied. the Englishman, for I 
counted them while you were playing. 


ee so 


**It is very absurd (says D’Alembert) to give our- 
selves so much trouble to procure what certainly 
does not greatly contribute to our happiness. It is 
much easier to say,—‘ Could not I do without that? 
This has long been my method ; and I have derived 





great benefit from pursuing it.” 











EDUCATION. 

An industrious and virtuous education of children 
is a better inheritance for them than a great estate. 
To what purpose is it, said Crates, to heap up great 
riches, and have no concern what manner of heirs 
you leave them to ? 





The foundation of knowledge and virtue is laid 
in our childhood, and without an early care and at 
tention we are almost lost in our very cradles ; for 
the prinples we imbibe in our youth, we carry com- 
monly to our graves. It is education that makes 
the man. To speak all in a few words, children 
are but blank paper, ready infferently for any im- 
pression, good or bad ; for they take all upon cre- 
dit, and it is much in the power of the first comer 
to write saint or devil upon it, which of the two 
he pleases ; so that one step out of the way of the 
institution is enough to poison the pete and repu- 
tation of a whole life. There is, however, in some 
tempers, such a natural barrenness, that, like the 
sands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated o1 
improved : and some will never learn any thing, 
because they understand every thing too soon. Give 
me, says Quintilian, (among his excellent rules for 
instructing youth, ) a child that is sensible of praise, 
and touched with glory, and that will cry at the 
shame of being outdone, and I will keep him tw his 
business by emulation ; reproof will afflict, and ho- 
nour will encourage him, and I shall not fear to cure 


him of his idleness. 
—_ 
LE BRUN’S GRAVE. 

In an obscure corner of a small village church- 
yard, in Connecticut, is an humble stone erected to 
the memory of Pierre Le Brun, once an officer in 
of the French National Guards. He was one of 
those who was compelled to flee unhappy France, 
after the downfall of Napoieon and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. His misfortunes and his exile, 
mingled with the grief which he experienced for 
the sufferings of his royal master, subdued a spirit 
that had willingly braved the terrors, and submitted 
to the hardships that attended the long and sangui- 
nary conflict, in which his country had withstood 
the efforts of combined Europe. Shortly after his 
arrival in America, he fell a victim to the melancho- 
ly that weighed down his spirit, and died at an ob 
scure inn, friendless, and unknown ; with his dying 
breath, he entreated that the medal he had received 
from Napoleon, and the sword that had been the 
companion of his fortunes, might be buried’ with 
him. 


Dark and wintry was the day, 
His burial few attended, 

And few were seen upon the way 
That to the church-yard wended. 


Friendless he died, they knew him not 
But brave he’d been in danger ; 

They buried him deep, and soon forgot 
The sad, unhappy stranger. 


His medal was placed upon his breast, 
His sword they laid beside him ; 

And calmly in his grave will rest, 
What living did abide him. 


Tho’ thoughtless ones his urn may pass, 
Though silent should it moulder, 

Light be the turf, and green the grass 
That decke the grave of the soldier 
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Mountain Aneedote.—A party had climbed a con- 
siderable way Up the usual track on the side of Skid- 
low, when a gentleman (a stranger 

t 
of his being a man of superior knowledge, said to 
the guide, **Pray what is the Aighest part of this 
mountain ?””? ** The fop, 


sir,” replies the guide. 





POETRY. 


THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. 
Who sleeps below ? who sleeps below ? 
It is a question idle all ! 
Ask bf the breezes as they blow, 
Say, do they heed, or hear thy call ? 
They murmur in the trees around, 
And mock thy voice, an empty sound ! 





A hundred summers’ suns have shower’d 
Their f0Stering warmth, and radiance bright ; 
A hundred winter storms have lower’d 
With the pievcing floods of night, 
Since first this remnant of a race 
Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 


Say, did he come from east, from west ? 
From southern climes, or where the pole, 
With frosty sceptre, doth arrest 
The howling billows as they roll ? 
Within what realm of peace or strife 
Did he first.draw the breath of life ’ 


Was he of high or low degree ? 
Did grandeur smile upon his lot ? 
Or, born to dark obscurity, 
Dwelt he within some lonely cot, 
\nd from his youth to labor wed, 
From toil-strung limbs wrung daily bread ? 


Say, died he ripe, and full of years, 
Bowed down and bent by heary eld, 
When sound was silent to his ears, 
And the dim eye-ball sight withheld ; 
Like a ripe apple falling down, 
Unshaker, ’mid the orchard brown ; 


When all the friends that blessed his prime, 
Were vanish’d like a morning dream ; 

Pluck’d one by one by spareless Time, 
And scattered in Oblivion’s stream ; 

Passing away all silently, 

Like snow flakes melting in the sea: 


Or, mid the summer of his years, 


When round him thronged his children young, 


When bright eyes gush’d with burning tears, 
And anguish dwelt on every tongue, 

Was he cut off, and left behind 

A widow’d wife, scarce half resign’d ? 


Or, mid the sunshine of his spring 
Came the swift bolt that dash’d him down, 
When she, his chosen, blossoming 
In beauty, deem’d him all her own, 
And forward look’d to happier years 
(han ever blessed their vale of tears ? 


Perhaps he perish’d for the faith— 
One of that persecuted band, 
Who suffer’d tortures, bonds, and death, 
To free from mental thrall the land, 
And, toiling for the martyr’s fame, 
Espous’d his fate, nor found a name ! 


Say, was he one to silence blind, 
A groper in earth’s dungeon dark ? 
Or one, whose bold aspiring mind 
Did in the fair creation mark 
‘The maker’s hand, and kept his soul 
Free from this grovelling world’s control? 


Hush wild surmise !—’tis vain—’tis vain— 
‘The summer flowers in beauty blow, 


to the rest of | 
the company) who had given frequentdroad hints | 
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Anil sighs the w ind, ‘and floods the rain, 
O’er some old bone s that rot below ; 

No other record can we trace 

Of fame or fortune, rank or race. 


Then what is life, when thus we see, 
No trace remains of life’s career ? 
Mortal ! whoe’er thou art, for thee 
A mortal lesson gloweth here; 
Put’st thou in aught of earth thy trust ? 
lis doom’d that dust shall mix with dust. 


Whiat doth it matter then, if thus, 
Without a stone, witheut a name, 
To mmpotently herald us, 
We float not on the breath of fame, 
But, like the dew-drop from the flower, 
Pass, after glittering for an hour? 


Since soul decays not; freed from earth 
And earthly coils, it bursts away ! 
Receiving a celestial birth, 
And spurning offits bonds of clay, 
It soars, and seeks another sphere, 
And blooms through heaven’s eternal year ! 


Do good ; shun é¥il ; live not thou, 

As if at death thy being died ; 
Nor error’s syren voice allow 

To draw thy steps from truth aside, 
And trust in him whose arm can save— 
Look to thy journey’s end—the grave ! 


FROM THR UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
DREAMS. 


Oh that dreams were not dreams, for mine have been 
ihe shadows of my hopes. Thence have I grown 
In love with ideal forms. In youth I saw. , 
Most beauteous beings in mine hours o f sléep ; 
Fair maidens with their bright and sunny locks 
Falling o’er necks whose hue was of the snow, 
O’er bosoms whose soft throbbings not the veil 
Of gossamer could hide from the tranced eye. 
I saw, when that my cheek had lost its down, 
And I wrote may, a world of glittering words 
Writ by the hand of health upon that leaf 
Of human life. I saw bright swords, brave plumes, 
And staves of office—robes of honor—all 
That speak of high employment, and awards 
Of national emprises. Other thoughts 
That were, by day, Aopes, and ig-siumber, dreams, 
Came to me, of my line, continued in 
Illustrious heirs. The boy upon my knee 
Became a Socrates, and he who played 
With the dark ringlets on his mother’s brow, 
The saviour ofa realm. The little maid 
Who, lost in mimic tenderness, caressed 
A pasteboard emblem of our helpless state, 
Is wedded to a warrior, sworn and pledged 
To die as had his fathers, at the call 
Of liberty. 

Time flew, and I am now 
An aged man, with hoary hair, and step 
All trembling; yet I entertain a crowd 
Of dreams, but they are of the world whereto 

Age, and hopes crushed, are hurrying me. 
In slumber an offended God, be girt 
With Cherubim around his hidden throne— 
And angels of his attributes, the guards 
Of his dominions. ‘They who represent 
Truth, Peace, and Justice, ask the darker doom 
Upon my head, for I had wildly erred ; 
But Mercy, darling child of the Most Hi gh, 
Pleads for me, and prevails. I hear a voice of love 
Pronouncing pardon, and I join the choir 
That worships, and shall worship him eternally. 

— 


WRITTEN ON A LOOKING GLASS. 


I change, and so do women too : 
But Lreflect—ihat women never do. 


I see 


ANSWER BY A LADY. 
If women reflected, Oh! scribbler declare, 
What man, faithless man, would be bless’d by the 
fair ? 














FROM THE CENTRAL GAZETTE. 
THE BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 
By Mrs: Sigourney, of Hartford. 
There was an open grave—and many an eye 
Look’d down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Mov’d on, as if reluctantly it bore 
The young, unwearied form, to that cold couch, 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man——., 
There seem’d a sadness in the humid air, 
Lifting the long grass from those verdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes 
There was a train 
Of young, fair females, with their brows of bloom 
And shining tresses, arm in arm they-came, 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit, 
In-pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly 
And meet them, as the gay bird meets the spring, 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flow’rs 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Now she came 
With movements fashion’d to the deep-ton’d bell ; 
She came with mourving sire, and sorrowing friend 
And tears of those who at her side were nurs’d 
By the same mother.—Ah! and one was there 
Who, « "er the fading of the rose, 
Had h op’d to greet h er as his bride. —But Death 
Arose betwe enthem. ‘The pale lover watch’d 
So close her journey thro’ the shadowy vale, 
almost to his heart the ice of death 
Enter’d from hers. ‘There wasa brilliant flush 
Of youth about her, and her kneeling eye 
Pour’d such unearthly light, that hoj. e would hang 
Even on the archey’s arrow, while it dropp’d 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toil'd 
For that slight breath that held her from the tomb, 
Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s brow, 
Yet spares and tinges long with rosy light. 
Oft o’er the m Bangs of her silent couch 
Came visions of that matron form that bent 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream : and her emaciate hand 
In trembling pray’r raised—that ** He who sav’d 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child.” 
Was the orison lost? Whence then that peace 
So dove-like, settling o’er a soul that lov’d 
Farth and its pleasures? Whence that angel-smile 
With which the allurements of a world so déur 
Were counted and resign’d? That eloquence 
So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness to seek 
A better portion? Whence that voice of joy 
Which from the marble lip in life’s last strife 
Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home ? 
Cold reasoner be convinced, and ‘when you stand 
Where that fair brow, and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust, where the ydung sleeper waits 
The resurrection morn.— Oh! lift the heart 
In praise to Him, who gave the victory. 


That 


FOR THE GARLAND. 
Frepenick, Dec. 9, 1825. 
TO MARY. 

Mary, weep not! leave that to me, 
Whose heart is sore oppress’d ; 

It will not alter Fate’s.decree, 
Nor make me less distress’d. 

Mary, weep not! leave that to me, 
Whose sorrows ne’er can Cease :— 

Thy tears my pains can never free, 
But rather them increase. 

Mary, weep not! Jeave that to me, 

_ Whose tears must ever flow :— 

But smile, and yield thy sympathy, 
*T will lessen much my wo. 

Mary, weep not ! leave that to me, 
Whose hopes of peace are vain :— 

Thy sighs, although relief to thee, 
They rend my heart in twain. 

Mary, then cease! and weep no more ! 
But offer up to God 

Thy heart, thy soul, and Him adore, 
Who chastens with his rod. 








